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WHAT CAN THE LEAGUE OF LIBRARY COMMISSIONS DO FOR ITS MEMBERS?- 
AN EVALUATION OF LIBRARY COMMISSIONS AND THEIR LEAGUE 

By Minnie Claeke Budlono, Secretary, "North Dakota Library Commission 



Not ao very long ago a brave man stood 
before an audience representing library 
commissions and assailed the traveling li- 
brary system. A friend came to his de- 
fense by intimating he "had been put up 
to it." As no friend is likely to come to 
my rescue when the storm breaks, I take 
the precaution to state in advance that I 
too "have been put up to it" by a mandate 
I cannot ignore. The initiative has come 
from a superior officer. The statements 
that follow are not my statements; they 
are taken verbatim from the very interest- 
ing and candid replies to a recent ques- 
tionnaire on the needs, accomplishments 
and aims of library commissions and the 
value of a League of such commissions. 

The needs we can pass over lightly. 
They are — and will continue to be — (a) 
more ample equipment; (b) better service 
(which includes more trained librarians 
and librarians more trained) ; (c) more 
money — which would soon secure the other 
two; (d) popular understanding and co- 
operation, which would follow trained 
service; (e) power to demand more effi- 
cient service in small towns; (f) a vision 
of the goal toward which we press. 

The accomplishments of library commis- 
sions, taken from their reports, range all 
the way from conducting library schools 
and legislative reference bureaus to mail- 
ing clippings and teaching English. A 
few taken at random from their replies 
are as follows: Cooperation with U. S. 
Food Administration, U. S. Working Re- 
serve, Children's Bureau, A. L. A. and 
camp service campaigns, also thrift stamp 
and liberty loan campaigns; visiting libra- 
ries, organizing public and high school li- 
braries; conducting legislative reference 
bureaus, summer schools and night schools; 
making surveys of library conditions; ad- 
vising on library and war memorial build- 
ings; conducting state and district libra- 
ry meetings, institutes and exhibits; cir- 



cularizing libraries, issuing bulletins, be- 
ing a bureau of information and advice 
for state, community and individuals; do- 
ing publicity work for the commission by 
talks at clubs and educational gatherings 
on library matters. All this is in addition 
to the basic work of furnishing books 
through loans at desk, by mail, by book 
wagon and also by freight in the form of 
traveling libraries. To each of you will 
occur many activities not mentioned above, 
such as picture collections, Americaniza- 
tion work with foreigners, and certification 
of librarians, but enough has been men- 
tioned to show a fairly diverse program, 
which indicates that library commissions 
are not lacking in ambition and versatil- 
ity. 

The aims of library commissions and the 
value of the work of the League are the 
real subjects under discussion today. Ac- 
cording to the secretary of the League 
thirty-seven states have library commis- 
sions and twenty-eight are members of the 
League. Five of the nine not having com- 
missions sent replies as follows: 

Montana: "There is no library commis- 
sion in this state owing to the difficulty in 
getting appropriations for the same." 

New Mexico: "No library commission or 
state library work except the library sec- 
tion of the state educational association." 

Virginia: "I regret to 6ay that we do 
not have a library commission." 

West Virginia: "Enclosed is a copy of a 
library commission bill which was intro- 
duced by Mr. Johnson, January 17, 1917, 
in our state legislature, and since that time 
efforts have been made to have the same 
passed by our lawmakers, but said bill 
has met with defeat at all times." 

Wyoming: "We live in hopes of a com- 
mission some day." 

Among the thirty-seven so-called library 
commissions are several which as yet have 
only the name. Replies from states hav- 
ing no funds or very inadequate funds are 
as follows: 

Alabama: "Our legislature of 1919 has 
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made no appropriation for the support of 
our library extension work. However, the 
legislature is now in recess; when it re- 
convenes in July, it is not unlikely that 
some additional help will be voted." 

Arkansas: "Our library commission has 
no appropriation and no funds, and has 
not been able to do anything." 

Colorado: "There is no appropriation 
available for commission work in this 
state. An appropriation is made, but it 
comes so far down on the classed list that 
all moneys have been expended before we 
have been reached." 

Georgia: "We still are without an ap- 
priation and as a consequence can do lit- 
tle more than advisory work. Each year 
the possibilities and needs of the work 
grow so that official recognition and ade- 
quate support must continue to be our 
first interest." 

Maryland: "We have made repeated ef- 
forts to secure an appropriation commen- 
surate with our needs." 

New Hampshire: "We have just suc- 
ceeded in extracting an appropriation of 
$2,000 a year from a reluctant legislature." 

Undoubtedly some of the criticism of 
library commissions are based on condi- 
tions in these states where results are not 
yet apparent or possible. If one were to 
pick out six to a dozen states in the sec- 
tion where library work is as yet only 
nominal and use them as a sample of the 
whole, the assertion attributed to one of 
our most successful librarians that she 
"considers state commissions weaker than 
they used to be," might be justified. This 
criticism is echoed in the statement of an- 
other prominent worker (notice the past 
tense) : 

"I used to be very much interested in 
the League and I think they accomplished 
a great many things, but I have not been 
sufficiently familiar with the work of late 
years to know what it has accomplished." 

These are mild compared with the fol- 
lowing: 

"As to the League, I must confess that 
I have not great confidence in its ability 
to accomplish very much for the library 
cause. It is a body without much coher- 
ence, which does not enlist the earnest 
interest of many states and which is with- 
out adequate income to undertake and 
carry out important work. It does not 
seem to me to be a body of much force or 
influence or with a very clearly defined 
field." 



This from a man high in power who 
has used the commissions freely to fur- 
ther war work for which A. L. A. has much 
credit. Po you wonder I felt the need 
of raising an unbrella before I read you 
that? It would seem that we need first 
of all to assert what the League has done 
and is doing in war and reconstruction. 
It is the system perfected by library com- 
missions that makes possible the quick 
dissemination of information throughout 
a state and the immediate response to ap- 
peals from A. L. A. and Government 
agencies. A Government worker writes: 

"I have never realized before as I do now 
how much a good commission can mean 
to the libraries in a state and how much 
every additional commission helps the pro- 
fession as a whole I am carrying on 

my campaign directly with the libraries 
where there is no commission or so small 
a one that it cannot act as an agent, but 
I do not have to tell you how much more 
could be accomplished both in this cam- 
paign and in the others that are on hand 
if there was a commission worker inter- 
ested and especially visitors who could 
help the libraries with this work." 

A few states, notably Montana and Wy- 
oming, are starting with county libraries, 
thinking the smaller unit easier to attain 
through local interest and intending to 
work up to a library commission, just as 
some cities have started their branch li- 
braries before they built a central one. 

California: "We have in California, I 
think, built up a library system which 
for economy, directness and its powers to 
reach the citizenship of the state is one 
of the most effective organizations in the 
country." 

Indiana: "Five of our ninety-two coun- 
ties have county service and an adequate 
fixed tax." 

Montana: "There is a county library 
law, which allows counties to organize 
their own libraries." 

South Dakota: "At the 1919 session of 
the legislature, a county library law was 
passed." 

Wyoming: "The law provides for a coun- 
ty library in each county of the state." 

A number of states are working toward 
county libraries, but in most of them it is 
a library commission which is conducting 
the campaign: 

Alabama: "Among other things which 
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we hope to secure from the legislature is 
a county library law, and probably fur- 
ther enlargement of library opportunity 
by municipal support." 

Illinois: "Our greatest need is more peo- 
ple on our staff. The next is a county 
library law to enable us to establish libra- 
ries on a larger scale. We have such a 
bill before the present general assembly. . . 
My vision for Illinois is centered around 
a county library law. Give us that and 
we will show what we can do." 

Georgia: "The definite work we had in 
mind during the last year has been to 
learn as accurately as possible the condi- 
tion of our rural communities in respect 
to books and to urge the establishment of 
county-serving libraries." 

Nevada: "At the recent session of our 
state legislature, I expected to have a 
library bill presented, but the senator to 
whom I had entrusted it was sent on a 
mission in connection with the highway 
commission, with the result that my bill 
was not presented. It was modeled after 
the California county library law." 

There are a few appreciations: 

From Illinois comes the message: "There 
has been a general awakening to the fact 
that the public library has a more com- 
plete contact with the public than any 
other institution. Massachusetts says: 
"We can sum up the place of the com- 
missions in war work as having been in- 
dispensable in organizing and pushing 
A. L. A. drives for money and books." 

Missouri says: "We should consider that 
the machinery so effectively used by the 
A. L. A. in spreading its network for col- 
lection of books, money, etc., for camp 
service was chiefly that already created 
and strengthened by the work of the 
League of Library Commissions." 

New Jersey calls attention to the fact 
that there were already 22,000 books in 
the camps in that state before A. L. A. 
War Service was established. This has 
been continued throughout the entire time. 
There are more words of appreciation for 
the League, but as they are chiefly in the 
same line of thought we will pass on to the 
replies as to the effect of war on the work 
of the League. 

California: "The war had little effect 
upon our libraries in so far as a develop- 
ment of a new policy is concerned. It was 
found, however, that librarians were the 
persons who were the most capable in 
many instances in serving on commissions 
and boards having war work in hand." 

Kansas: "I cannot say that the war has 
affected our commission or its work in 
any greater degree than it has affected the 



people of our nation. They are much the 
same people as before and seem to have 
had time throughout the war to read a 
great many purely recreative books. We 
wish that they were all honest, sincere, 
industrious, conscientious and God-loving 
and hope that more of them are than be- 
fore the war, but only time will tell." 

Massachusetts: "Because of knowledge 
of libraries men gained at camp, commis- 
sions can make a more individual appeal 
to voters in small towns for interest in 
local library. Drives have taught staff 
workers boldness in setting forth needs." 

New York: "The war has taken one of 
our organizers to Washington for eighteen 
months and has reduced our field work. 
It has probably aroused some libraries to 
a sense of greater responsibility and to an 
appreciation of their power and impor- 
tance. I cannot say, however, that the 
war has made any material changes in our 
aims or methods." 

Minnesota: "I do not think that any par- 
ticular change in our aims was brought 
about by the war, but the numerous na- 
tion-wide appeals I think brought about a 
closer connection with some of the libra- 
ries and I believe also gave the smaller 
library a keener sense of its opportunities 
and responsibilities." 

Missouri: "The war resulted in reduced 
circulation of the traveling libraries and 
an increased demand for specialized books. 
Libraries all over the state felt the same 
slacking in work and would have been 
much discouraged but for the war work 
which replaced the public interest in books 
as such. This is one of the definite ways 
in which the library commission has 
changed in its attitude toward the public 
library and the public: We now advocate 
the library as a distributing agency for 
all Government information. In practice 
this will mean that the library shall serve 
as the local agent of the Government and 
be kept supplied with information of the 
important work planned or undertaken by 
the Government departments. You will 
see here the state commissions may de- 
velop a very effective branch of their work. 
Small libraries need even more than large 
ones the information and free material 
sent out by the Government. For every 
small library to correspond with every 
Government department and ask for every 
publication individually, would be a her- 
culean task on both sides. If the state 
commission can preserve its office of in- 
termediary, the Government departments 
will have only the individual states at most 
to keep up with. Undoubtedly, all the infor- 
mation of Government activities is valu- 
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able; each locality, however, will develop 
some special line of interest and to re- 
ceive the whole mass of Government pub- 
lications would be confusing. The state 
library commission will be able to assist 
the Government in thus placing the right 
material. The state commission should 
also serve as a bureau of selective coope- 
ration. By this I mean that it should be 
a clearing-house for the numerous requests 
for library cooperation which are now 
coming as a result of the successful work 
done by the A. L. A. and the Food Con- 
servation. Libraries cannot afford to be 
made the avenue of distribution for prop- 
aganda as such. They should gain an 
added force in each community by coopera- 
tion with various societies and associa- 
tions." 

Texas: "Changes in aims and methods 
resulting from the war are not easily spe- 
cified. All I can say is that we have en- 
deavored in every way to emphasize the 
war message so far as we were able to do 
it, and that we have endeavored to sim- 
plify methods wherever it was possible 
and to conserve material." 

Wisconsin: "To my mind one of the 
strong effects of the war upon library 
commissions is going to be in the demand 
for the extension of traveling libraries 
and parcel post book service. The gen- 
eral awakening of the demand for reading 
matter which has been aroused by camp 
library people is not a demand which will 
be felt in the cities only — it will extend 
wherever the returned soldiers may be 
found. In the rural districts this means, 
therefore, added use for traveling libraries 
and for individual books which can be 
sent through the parcel post system." 

Wyoming: "The library war service has 
done much toward establishing library co- 
operation." 

The inquiry, "How is your library com- 
mission influencing your citizens?" is well 
summed up in the reply from Massachu- 
setts: 

"By paying expenses of librarians in 
small and remote towns at the commis- 
sion's summer institute in Boston we are 
bringing a new point of view for many 
librarians. We are urging librarians to 
meet the new ideas brought to small 
towns by returning soldiers and sailors. 
We are giving instruction in use of the 
library in schools frequently to pupils who 
never use the library and are trying to 
create and develop a library or at least a 
book-reading habit. We give annual talks 
in all normal schools through which fu- 
ture teachers realize the opportunities the 



libraries offer them in their school work, 
thus influencing lives of the children." 

There is some truth in the criticism that 
the League lacks coherence. It is pos- 
sible that we have become so immersed in 
the details of our many-sided mission that 
we have lost sight of a definite goal. What 
the public expect of us has been stated 
in a number of replies: 

Massachusetts: "Our ideal is a League 
with funds and power enough to go into 
any state and assist in the establishment 
of a commission wherever needed. It 
might even assist with legislation to es- 
tablish and assist commissions, bracing up 
weak ones and strengthening those which 
are active. A good deal of commission 
service propaganda could be used in some 
places by the League. Possibly a survey 
to show needs and opportunities for the 
League and ways of meeting them would 
be worth while undertaking. 

Missouri: "The A. L. A. could hardly 
have accomplished its organization with- 
out the use of the state library depart- 
ments, and these in turn would not have 
had so close a unity in a national work 
but for their League associations. The 
A. L. A. as such does not appreciate the 
organization value of the state department 
even yet, and it seems to me that the work 
of the League in the future should tend to 
develop national unity in the state de- 
partments more fully." 

New York: "In my opinion we should 
have a national bureau at Washington de- 
voted to the library interests of the whole 
country. Such a bureau should, of course, 
be manned by persons of library experi- 
ence and of vision. Libraries are not yet 
regarded by the general public as vital 
educational institutions, they are looked 
upon largely as agencies for recreational 
reading and as having no very vital place 
in the life of a community. A national 
bureau should be a source of continuous 
library propaganda aside from any other 
service it might render, for the public 
must be taught that the library is an es- 
sential part of modern educational life and 
not mere luxury. The League has never 
been in a position to render very effective 
service to states without commissions, but 
a national bureau should be able to do 
that very thing, and to raise library stand- 
ards. It could do everything that the 
League is doing and a great deal more, if 
given a reasonable appropriation. I be- 
lieve there is a very distinct field for such 
a bureau and I should be glad to see the 
library profession unite in an effort to 
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secure the necessary legislation to estab- 
lish it." 
•Oregon: "I know that somebody ought 
to accomplish a great many things that are 
not being done, especially my pet hobby of 
a bulletin on subscription books — some- 
thing to stop the investment of hundreds 
of dollars every year in those ridiculous 
publications. It seems to me the League 
has not been using its force lately for the 
things which libraries need. Years ago 
we got the Booklist and, in fact, the 
League took everything we were doing in 
Wisconsin at that time, but lately we have 
had nothing of any value from the League, 
except the same old Booklist. It does seem 
as if there were still something for an or- 
ganization to do for libraries. Of course, 
the state library association will never 
be interested in doing it, and if the League 
would be interested and really would press 
the work, I should be very glad to join 
again." 

Texas: "For the League as a whole, my 
hope is that before long' we can put ade- 
quate free library service within the reach 
of every citizen in the United States. Our 
library service part of it will be to put 
adequate free library service within the 
reach of every citizen in Texas. In addi- 
tion to that, I hope that we may be able 
not only to put the water within the reach 
of the horse, but to make the horse thirsty 
for it. For the attainment of these aims, 
it seems to me we all need to push for 
some provision for federal aid to the libra- 
ry movement, such as vocational educa- 
tion, home economics, agriculture, and 
good roads are receiving. I have just writ- 
ten to one of our progressive senators, ask- 
ing him to take this question up. It seems 
to me that an immense good would be 
done if the Federal Government would fix 
a certain standard to which the states 
must come up before this aid could be 
granted. That would really do more good 
than the aid itself, though, of course, the 
latter would render possible an enormous 
expansion." 

What is our program for ourselves — 
that vision without which we perish? 

Illinois: "My vision for Illinois is cen- 
tered around a county library law. Give 
us that and we will show what we can 
do." 

Georgia: "The definite work we had in 
mind during the last year has been to 
learn as accurately as possible the condi- 
tion of our rural communities in respect 
to books and to urge the establishment of 
county-serving libraries. . . . One plan of 
the commission growing directly out the 
war is the encouragement of the establish- 



ing of county-serving libraries as a very 
suitable and appropriate memorial for the 
men from these counties who lost their 
lives in the great war." 

Indiana: "Organization and equipping 
of adequate library service in all the com- 
munities of the state." 

Iowa: "Our function in the public libra- 
ry work is still that of direction and su- 
pervision, though the various channels of 
war work, of course, changed the subjects 
on which suggestions and direction was 
given." 

Maryland: "We are trying to inculcate 
and to stimulate a knowledge of books 
and a desire to read them. Our vision and 
ambitions embrace a scheme that shall pro- 
vide a library in every town and in every 
school." 

Massachusetts: "We want to see realized 
in our state a recognition of the library 
profession on a plane of importance com- 
parable to the schools. We must give 
actual service and create a demand for it 
when it does not exist. Our ideal is a 
more intelligent reading public. Although 
we cannot pose as reformers we may di- 
rect. A board of trustees with a knowl- 
edge of what a real library is must be 
created in every individual instance. Trus- 
tees need as much instruction as the li- 
brarian." 

Minnesota: "We have endeavored to do 
our part and to encourage the local libra- 
ries to do their part in every kind of 
movement for the higher development of 
our state. War work has strengthened 
their position in the community life." 

Nebraska: "The building up of strong 
local public libraries to supply adequately 
the community's library needs is the most 
far-reaching work of the library commis- 
sion." 

New York: "Under our system of state 
aid we have fairly good control of the kind 
of books placed in small libraries but very 
slight control over the service, which after 
all is the major consideration, as service 
constitutes three-fourths of the efficiency 
of a library. It is for this reason that we 
are endeavoring to evolve some system of 
certification which shall be just and prac- 
tical, and which can be extended and elab- 
orated as library conditions warrant. . . . 
Our hope and aim for this division is to 
stimulate library interest throughout the 
state, to secure such legislation as seems 
likely to prove beneficial to libraries, to 
encourage the establishment of new libra- 
ries where conditions are favorable, to 
hold libraries to the standards already es- 
tablished and to raise standards as may 
seem practicable, to serve as an agency 
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for assistance and advice to all libraries 
of the state and to direct public attention 
to the importance of libraries as civic and 
educational institutions." 

North Dakota: "A central library in ev- 
ery county. Simplified methods that can 
be used without confusion by teachers and 
others not trained in library science. Uni- 
formity in methods which will enable, 
teacher, pupil and citizen changing from 
one school or city to another to lay hands 
at once on their customary tools in new 
environment. Understanding of Dewey 
system, which will give children a famili- 
formity in methods which will enable 
them as they grow older and move about 
the world to feel at home in any library 
large or small, and which will unconscious- 
ly make of them citizens in the wide realm 
of books." 

Pennsylvania: "I regard as the most 
valuable work of the commission that per- 



formed by personal service in the sparsely 
settled regions, and the development of 
the idea leading to the foundation of a lo- 
cal library no matter how small." 

Texas: "We are trying to influence the 
lives of the citizens of the state as a whole 
much in the same way that a public libra- 
ry influences the lives of the local com- 
munity. That is our vision for our com- 
mission. Specifically, we desire in the 
next few years to put adequate library 
service into every county in the state." 

After hearing these expressions of aim 
and earnest purpose from the various 
commissions can there be any question of 
lack of definite aim or high endeavor on 
the part of individual commissions? It 
remains for the League to select some im- 
mediate line of work on which all can con- 
centrate in united action. 



WHAT CAN THE LEAGUE OF LIBRARY COMMISSIONS DO FOR ITS MEMBERS?— 

PUBLICATIONS 

Bx John A. Lowe, Agent, Massachusetts Free Public Library Commission 



From all the activities of the war time 
organizations probably the public library 
is as anxious to learn whatever lessons 
there are for us as any other up-to-date in- 
stitution. One of the problems has been 
what to do with the pamphlets and printed 
matter of the different organizations with 
which the libraries have been deluged. It 
has been suggested that the state library 
commissions each in its own common- 
wealth should receive this material direct 
from the organizations, and distribute it 
to the libraries in its charge. The idea is 
undoubtedly that the commission knows 
the community and the needs of each li- 
brary better than any other one central- 
ized organization. And similarly it has 
been suggested that the League might 
gather and digest all this public material 
and issue to each commission through 
lists information of what is appearing, 
which the commission should in turn re- 
quisition from the publishers and distrib- 
ute to the libraries in its state. This 
again seems unpractical, for the League 
has neither funds nor any officer who is 
in a position to give all his time to this 



particular work. Moreover, the National 
Library Service plans to undertake just 
this sort of thing. 

Of a similar nature, it has been sug- 
gested that the League can assist its mem- 
bers by becoming a central organization 
for the preparation and distribution of 
library advertising material. This is 
worked out well in the Pacific northwest. 

Of the possibility of the publication of 
pamphlets which the League might con- 
sider, several suggest themselves which 
would be used in extensive distribution, 
perhaps being sent to every library under 
the care of a commission. Some of these 
are: A buying list for small libraries; an 
annual best books list; a pamphlet setting 
forth aims and result of commission work; 
how to catalog a library; propaganda 
against subscription books; a circular to 
arouse library interest in rural commu- 
nities. 

Of the above it should be mentioned 
that the New York State Department of 
Education is planning to issue a new edi- 
tion of Miss Zaidee Brown's "Buying list 
for small libraries." I understand also that 



